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merely from the West, but from the East, war as an
engine by which any alteration in the Treaty
position is to be obtained.

Thus not only in the West, but in the East, she
is prepared absolutely to abandon any idea of
recourse to war for the purpose of changing the
Treaty boundaries of Europe, though she may be
unwilling, or unable, to make the same renuncia-
tion of the hopes and aspirations that some day, by
friendly arrangement or mutual agreement, a modi-
fication may be introduced into the East, as she is
prepared to make in regard to any modification in
the West.

Upon this basis Mr. Chamberlain set to work to
persuade his colleagues to agree to a British guarantee
for what would to-day be termed a regional pact.
Their consent was not difficult to procure, for it was
impossible to conceive of any crisis on the Rhine in
which Great Britain would not be involved, so that the
situation could not be made any worse by a guarantee,
while it might be definitely improved. In the House of
Commons in June the Foreign Secretary put forward
the arguments with which he had, one suspects,
previously brought the Cabinet round to his point of
view:

. . . Whatever may have been possible in the
past, no nation is isolated or can isolate itself to-day.
I do not mean that there may never again be some
minor war or minor struggle which is confined
to a small area or to a couple of nations, but I do
say that anything which affects the peace of Europe
is, in the condition of the world to-day, something
which affects and must affect every nation vitally,
whether that nation is a belligerent nation or